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ABSTRACT 

■ This booklet 
important foe preschool child 
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a rationale for thfe use of mo 
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education programs introduces 
» ma^^ment skills, manipulative 
guided discovery method offte 
with suagest'ions to encourage 
Ssfety considerations are als 
guidelines fot designing area 
for selecting equipment for i 
improvisations for movement a 



explores why movement education is 
ren,\tfhat activities to , include ia a 
duct a program, and criteria that can 
environment- , The first section presents 
vement edqca^tiori for helping preschool 
e,' self confidence^ an^ readiness 
. A section oh the content of movement 
the concepts behind fundamental \ 
skills^ and expressive skills. The" 
aching is dl^cusse^ In the ^ext chapter, 

learning abotit body inage ^nd actions. 
0 pi^e^ented, Th^ last chapter provides 
s tpT movement activities, suggestions 
nd^or airt outdoor spaces, and 
aratus, (FGV, 
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/ . 'Foreword 



ft = * 

M<^vemenl is Ihfe essence of living for viouhg children. Their bodies are both subject and 
obl^t of th^ir eariy learning experiences Aschildren gain neuro-muscular control, ftiey 
groO^( in their capacity "both to understand the pbysica] worid and lo express and 
comt^iunicate their understanding, non- verbally. Movemenfeducation addresses chil< 
dren*^ inherent capacity to leam ^bdul and through movement 
' Pfeichool children are dynamicand spontaneous individuats with insatiable cunostty. 
Between the ages of two and six they satisfy their curiosity by teaming about the worid 
aroundthem through movement They are develop men^tly involved Jn practiang sucft 
emer^rl^ fundamental locomotor skills as tunning and jumping^ and such m^^nipulative 
skills as catchina^nd throwing. They -nee'd totoucbt manipulate, and lo<^botb at their 
bodies, irrorder to discover their physical capabilities and limitations, and at objects in 
the environment, in order to explore an(5 lyiderstand physical properties of hardness, 
softniss) and shape Because movement is integral to^^resch&ol children $ lives, it 
shouHbe central to understanding them and th^ activities in which they should engage. 

This back describes some of the reasons why movement is so important for young 
children t^e movement education approhc^ to learning has tremendous devebpmen- 
tal potenqal When children are allowed to move about as they leam. they make 
significant ^Iscoverles about their worid Movement is both the process and product of 



their leamifig. Written far persons working with preschool chtldrsn, this book expfcreS 
wh^ the movement education approach is important, ufhot act]vities constitute a 
prograin, /lOu/ and where jtcanbeconducteU,'and whcit cnterjanriay help strqcture the. 
program environment. ' , ' , . ■ 

The Tirst section focuses on u;/iv movement education is jmpxirtant to th^ yery young 
child It emphasizes the signi^cance of motor development and the chip's special need 
for appropriate inovement activities Riggs explains w^hy movement i^ane of the best 
learrrfng modalities at thb staget 

In the second section. Young explores what to include m a goo^j movement educa- 
tion pK>gram. She summ^mes the four bask elements of human movement and 
suggests. s^Sti VI tKS^w; hie h develop physical abtltties and genenc competencies. 

Fowier tells hpa;^o present appropnate/novement activities to pre-pnmary children 
in a good fe^ming cbmate. and explains several different way? of directing leamir^g 
expenences This^cbon-iIlustFates processes for guiding learning expenences safety 

In sectiori four. Werner discusses where movement activities nnay be presented to 
young children His chapter includes considerations, both indoor, and outdoor play 
areas, and equipment available for pre-pnmary programs 

It is imp<jssible to^Jesign programs for any student pjpptilation wUhout understanding 
"them This text recognizes individual differences and presents matenal consistent-^vith 
ckildren^s different developmental rates, styles of learning, needs, interests, and abilitie^^ 
'One of the' greatest stier^hs of a movement education approach is the individualized 
learning w;hicKit fosters All children are never expected to do the same thing at thesaine 
ti^e 

Jt has seemed unnecessary, even inadvisable, to include normative data on skill 

^performance lest we be tempted to teach,to them Childrenvary so in skill acquisition at 
this age. that most perfomtance standards dci.not adequately ^c<;ount forll|e vanabl^ 
refationshifs between neurological maturation (readiness) and motor learping ^ 

The autliors recognize, 'however, that the chctee of activity.. and the motivation' 
chiliir^n have for leammg physical skills. predicated on their physical growth and 
development Children of these ages expenence slow, and sf^dy physical growth, with 

>^rpall but appreciable annual iiKrementsof both weight and height By tv^o and one half 
y^rs most childi^n have lost the body fat associated with babyhood Changes in body 
propon5ons make mot^r performance easier head growth slows while limb growth 

^accelerates Because childreh alk> loSe their profUiding abdomens and are no longer-so 
top heavy, they can begin to ain fast and stop and change direction without falling 

Up to about the eige of four, growth of the muscular system is roughly comparable to 
^owth of the bo<iy as a whole After this ager howevej. muscles tleveldp relatively 

Master, giving children appreciably more strength and control The lar^r muscles of the * 
back and legs remain better developed than do tbe smaller ones of the hands and 
fingers Partly because of this developrrtefttal pattern, children become proficient in^ 
runningbefore they. I^am to throw a ball welL^Concorrlitantwith these physical changes, 
the. developtnfehtal process, of neuro-nnuscular maturation accounts for the body's 
increased resporisjveness to actlvrty/at the same time, actavity facilitates development 
Growthlsa'/urifcllon of time and young children have time before them Inmajiy ways 

^the discovery andpractice oi Emerging motor skills n^^y be compared with the acquisi 
tiQn of larigua^,'fi^ngean<Jvanetv of movement skdls has its counterpart m freedom of 

n/erbjal expression, tt^^ broa<jer the base, the^nare solid the foundation for future Lise A 
fQlt complem^ntrcf refined skills in, either le,aming area will not be reached for many 

years. .Vol ih^ mtenf of this book istoeneure that the foundation be as broad and fully 
developed as"jpo^i6le"fbr each child. It is the task of those of us^who teach to provide 
pl^urable begmnini^ *ixpedences which help develop a repertoire of fundamental 
rnotor skills \; 
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Rationale 



Dunng the first five or six years of life chil^ 
dren are expected lo kdrn to cope wi^h the 
natural and human world They acquired 
The physical skrils to get about m the envi- 
ronment and learn comnr^ur^ication and 
thinking skills^Bj^ expfonng and manipulat- 
. fng things and ideas they learn about their 
^ >.orid an(^ aboot learning Physical acoViry 
stim'ulates seirdiscovery as well *qd the 
^arty years largely devoted to acquinng 
fundamental motor patterns and manipulat- 
ive skills These &elf-&uffjciency skills 
pijto^iwidt; tht fotjnflat]on for the mure specific 
skills needed for school play and sport It 
appears crucial to childrervs later develop- 
/ ' mt^nt that the foundation skills be taid be- 

^tween tv^o and one half to six years 

Movement Education and 
Motor Development 

Dunng the pre bcliuol ye^r^ nr^oior bkills 
develop rapidly Thi^ js a critical penod for 
\ the practice ij the erntrrgmg phylogenetic 

skills of runr^ing jumping and throwing^ 




This time ts import^ for the development of fiindamenta) catching, kicking, and ' 
striking skills, which, for develop mentally ready children, can be easily modified by 
speafic practice This is also a critical penod for "the development of propnoceptive or' 
kinesthetic sensitivity Jhem is evidence to siip^rt the notion that maste'ry of these 
elementary skills helps children acquire more complex abilities lat^r The underlying 
ide^ IS to capitalize on devetopmenial penonis when children most reacKly leam 

Perhaps the most persuasive argument for planning a movement educadon program 
for vou ng_ch [ldren ts that mcnoi' devJel«pment should not Jbe left to chance Because 
there is are^procal relationship between motor skill us^ and development, carefully 
designed programs can arvd should be planned ^for this age group The ability to use 
emerging psycho^motor skills is facilitated by encouraging, even^demandlng. their use 
, Movement educatJor^ problem solving helps children discover how the body can 
become an effective, effiaent. and expressive instrument Ye; the act of discover^ is so 
individualized and personal that its consequences are more' likely to be femembered 
lhan when some fact or movement has been^explamed or demonstrated 
■ Physical'activitv^^, enhanced by movennent education, has both a direct anct indirect 
effect on phys;cai growth and motor development The nour^hrrvent of cells of the 
growth ptate of bones depends upon their blood sttpply. acuvity- increases cardio- 
vascular arculation and increased vasculanty, and together with a miid degree of stress, 
stJmul^^jtes physical growth The functioning of all vital organs is facilitated by activity, 
concomitantly enhanang motor deveiopment 

Other motor developments are increased body and spatial awareness, and Concepts 
of direction and laterality Laterality ts defined as the internal awareness of the' left and^ 
nght sides of the^body Directionality extends the concept of laterality into space After 
one js aware of the left and right sides of the body, kinesthetic informatjon about the 
body m space can be matched with visual information about objects in the environment 
A sense of directionality allows one to contact ^nd manipulate objects, as m catching, 
kicking, or reaching Body irr)a9e is an awareness of the body m relationlo other objects, 
and to the space needed for various actions ,Movcmenteducation is particularly geared 
to develop body avwareness #^ . ■ * 

Movement Educadon and Chitidren^s Need fpr Movement 

Young children's need ^nd desire for movement is central to at least five basic 
concepts survival, discovery^ .control, ejcpresston^ and enjoyment Their need is particu- 
larly strong at this age^ because, chBdren's physical, psychological, and inteUectuai 
orientation JS motoric Movement, oft^ni'ery strenuous, i* what young children are all 
about. ^ ^ *'\^>/ ^ 

The quantitative aspect of moving to survive is rarely Jn doubt among pre-school 
children in nursery schoqbfn ourcuffurc. Although there is little quahtativeTesearchon 
children of preschcKsJ^ge, the relationship between ^electedstrenuous physical activities 
and cardiO'Vasaitar ehaurance for oldct" children is well documented Physical activity 
has a profouadimpactonbocf^ composition, it develops lean body mass at the e?tper\se 
of fat In both boys and girls Thus movement enhances fitness 

Cl)iJdren move \j\ order to dfscoi^er Both th^ act (process) and the outcome (product) 
are important Between the ages of two and one-half and six. c hildren discover what the 
body can do. they discover what it feels like to run fast, how to move ^long different 
pathways and directions*! and , how to change the size of their movements These 
developing cognitive and physical abilities help children adapt to the diverse conditions 
of the gymnasium or playsround. 

Understanding what it means to control the body in space, on and off apparatus, 
when lumping, landing, balancing and sliding is another major objective of movement 
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, education Learning to control balls, hoops. rope5,.and other manipulative equipment iS 

, yet another djmension of skill acquisition 

Many childjren find moving to communicate or express ideas or feelings pleasurable 
and natural Because they are partiCMlarly uninhibited dunng Ihese yearsi it is fitting to 

' develop their dr^imatic ability fully Encouraging children to Aove for the sheer joy of 
runnmg or;umpmg takes on addecf significance when we become aware of the crowded 
conditions^ which so many children are forced to live and play 



Movement Educatlbn and $et^Confidence 

Theteeiing of self confidence grows out of very personal expenences it begins early 
and has its roots m motpr behavior and physical activity How it develops is significantly 
influenced by the way persoris and the environment support autonomy in motor 
activity Movement education is predicated on the notion that children v^nli find th^ir 
own w/ay to perform a task or solve a "problem We have lust begun to attend to an 
environmental setting and teaching method that encourages self directed learning and 
mmnsic motivation Movement education is such a method 

Children's tota] feeling about themselves, composed of obvious and subtle compxi- 
nents is related to performance m motor activities-* These include body im'age, bcKJy 
size and general self-confidence Often more important than how children perform is 
how' they feel 3bout their performance and whaf they choose to do next Movetnent 
education contributes to self-confidence because it chenshes the children's solutions 
rather than the teacher's This. particularly at this early age, is one of'lts major strengths , 



Movement Education 
and Competence 

Hand and hand with self-confidence is a 
feeling of competence White (1960) states 
that the dnve for competence is on a. par 
with such basic drives as love and hunger 
As children's sense of "me'* emerges, they 
differentiate themselves from others and 
from objects in the enviroAmcDt They be- 
come aware of the extent andifmits'of their^ 
bodies by mqving They Teach out their 
arrrrs 

to define the limits of th^ir pBrs<j|;fial 
space They bend'fheir fingefs to'discover 
their articulation They explore what each 
part of their body can do, what it is called, 
how It moves, and how it moves in relation 
to other body parts ^oon the notion,of the 
competent "Mt ' becomes increasingly 
significant' 

By the age of five many children are very 
competent in handling their bodies A 
. moven\ent education approach, concerned 
with developing knowledge of what the 
body can do entranced both th^^l^riowletjge 
and skill components of ihe children's ac- 
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tivjes To be compelenl at tbis age means.to 
be developmen tally effective* to be able to 
run- jump, swing, climb, and hang without 
falling or getting hurl* and lo make judg- 
ments about what aclivities can be engaged 
in with safety and success 
' Equally impx^rlant to competence le chil- 
dren s Ability to make decisions. k> over- 
come obstacles, and to solve problems The 
feeling of competence denved from inier^ 
achon with the world — the gymnasium, 
playground. 'or other challenging physical 
, environments — is seen as-central to chil- 
dren s motivation The competent nnover is 
motivated to move and so becomes nnore 
competent Just as "success breeds suc- 
cess," so It would appear that competence 
generates increased competence 

Movement Education 
and Learning « « 

Children between the* ages of two and 
one-half and si?t are intimately involved in 
learning how to learn TKey learn first about 
how their body moves: then, as their 
mobility increases and their environment expands* they learn many other things 
Intnnsicatly cunous* they test and try, poke* push arid pull, climb on and jump off* each 
in their own way Because movement education focuses on both process and products 
of learning* children actively employ'cognitlve learning skiUS as theyiieVfelop their 
psycho-motor skills They explore, discover, select, and repeat while they practice and 
refin^ fundamental locomotion and manipulation skills 

Cunosity is an important aspect of learning When self-confident climbers become 
cunous about heights, they discover the top of the trestle tree Cunosity and discoOery 
engage learners in further learning Both intellectual and motor development occurs 
^hen each successive discovery 15 more delightful, enjoyable, and intnnsically satisfying 
*than the last When children are free to explore, even in a seemingly non-purposeful 
' way. new motor expenences become self-validating and self justifying ' ' * 

The problem solving and decisic^ makipg aspects opearning also can be enhanced 
by a movement education program When the task of finding a way to,go under a piece 
ofapparatus IS given them, they may decide to go head first on their bellie&or feet first on 
their backs W'H they slide or wiggle through^ Learning to make judgments of size 
(larger. &maller)f space (up. down* and. sideways), and distance (near^far). children 
develop cnticat thinking skills The principal method of movement education involves 
children in just this kind of mental gymoastics 

Movement Education and .Freedom 'from Fear 

Because of the'dominance of the psycho- motor domain at this penod in children's 
lives- they hav*^ a strong need to achieve a minimal perforjnance Wd in fundamental 
skills Fear, a deterrent \p improved motor performance, tends to hold back their 
progress It makes them apprehensive about trying anything new or different Children 




'■engaged in a movement education program are not all expected to perform Jri the same 
way, SO there is a moratonum on fear of failure ^ / ■ " ^ , 

Freedom from fear is closely allied lo the need to become aujonoinous, to be able to 
do things for oneself One frequently heanrsyoungchildren say ^^Let.medojtmyse//!" But 
they must also leam to be realistic about the physical ^tivities they choose, for they 
sometimes attempt skills> like cHmbing> vvhich could resuli in injury Inherent ^ a 
movement education approach is leaming about what one can and can t do safely. 
KnCAwledge of on^'$ ability can be a deterrent to being fearful FeaVwhKh children leam 
from oyer -protective, hence unrealistically inhibiting euJults>. though different from the 
fear of failure, can b^^equally devastating. 

Movement Education and Openness 

Children have the need to be o^en Within the context of this boo'k it means thai cihil- 
^ dren should be able to react to a wide range of physical particularly -gross motor - 
activities Movement education, predicate on divergent or lateral thinking* is more 
lil|:ely to expose children to a vanety of motor expenences than a traditional program. 
Because most children are psychologically more^open at tKis age than later in iife> it 
seems wise to provide a program which both fosters openness and lays the groundwQrk 
for further development of this valuable trait If children' are to express themselves with 
self-understandiyg, they need to be open Self expression requires not only openness> 
but self- awareness as well 



Movement Education and Readiness Skills 

Although "Veadrness ' is a rather nebulous <ioncept> tt is used here to mean prepara- 
'tjon for form^ schoofing* One experienced first grade teacher said she first eicpected 
children to listen to. repeat> and follow sirrt" 
pie directions Attending with eyes as well 
as ears, replicating verbal!y> and demon* ^ 
strating understanding by doing, ar^ skills 
easily practiced by young children partici- * 
paling in movement education Watching 
someone else crawl under a stool; 
descnbing it simply, and then imitating it 
often provides '1u!l in the day's occupa- 
tion" from which both chjjd and teacher 
prpfit 

It is particularly important for some chil- 
dren lo learn to discnminaje between 
^ords, commonly called ' cntical p3irs,'' 
such as hop, and stop, and eye and thigh. 
These childnJn need to haar how these 
words sound differently^ to pronounce 
them discri[Tiinatingly> and to understand 
■ that they mean two dissimilar mov^mertts, 
or things A \ ocabulary ol movement terms- 
c^ be initialed in this way ^ 
The -wea th of usable and learn^ble 
words dep3nds. £ilmost solely oji the 
teacher's imagination and ability to ir^*' 
^corporate tiAem into lesson- planning The 




aujhor's six year otds developed a list of ' "go 
words" whtch included^ocomotor and 
npnT^locomotor words as well as creative 
ones^hke squi^gle, squifm. and twtrl 
Writing words on a blackboard -helps chit- 
yren to see wojds.they hear and pertojm 
and ennches Earning by^using three dif- 
ferent sense' mo dalJ6es.*Som€i five year oldi 
are fascinated^toUo the wrtting 

As the wpnderful world of colors encf 
shapes f)emi^aies the gyrfi, children leant 
to select a blue ball a red bean bag, ore 
yellow hCNDp. and develop a vocabulary of - 
colors The author, for j^ewmple, created 
yellow circles, red and .^hite horizontal 
"stripes, blue vertical stripes, arid green 
diam©i^ds-^n 4 .x 4 ^ 12 ipch 
pieces bf wopd later uaa^ as obstacles to 
bounce over or dribble around The shapes 
'and colors were incorporated in the dtrec- 
tions to children 

Learning to focus on. track, and move^ 
the body to intercept an object are succes- 
sive skills devSlopied dunhg these as^s 
, Object visibility is parhcularlj^irpportant in^ 
acquiring these ^skills Havimg and identi-' 
fying bnght objects helps children dis- 
^cnminate shape, .speed, drfectiCn. and size critical to learningjo manipulate objects. 
Learning names and colors/facilitates djscn"^ iinatfon ^ 
^ Vocabulanes also can be augmented by cJountingi^skills Partly through the teacher s. 
(^onsciogs'use of numbers in their vartous categones. most children \^1 imitate the 
words ''David, you may be the o^^ub^Ject) to take a ball " "Pickup one (adjective) 
tope Both teachers and children can readily use atid differentiate between cardinal 
(basic) and ordinal (indicating order) nuTnbers 'Children, go one at a tirrre " "Sean, 
you may go first A moi?ement education program also helps children learn preposi- 
tions 'Tind a way to go under one piece of apparatus and'over another/' On, off. 
around, through, ^nd under are ones even t{i€ youngest leam quickly Qualify tljese by 
asking children to go ovef without touching, or under with the feet leading 'Cognitive 
learning which takes place m tfife gymnasium should not be underesjimated. at no time 
in life is learhiog^o rapid-and so pervasive 
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The taslT, of identi(ymg the content of 
ovement experiences for pre-pnmary 
children Beeon^ relatively simple becauW 
youiig children move almost as naturally as 
they bteathe Prescribing expeoences for 
'them seems easy, turn them IcfbseanJa way 
they^ go Bu^ simplicity can be an illusion 
Providing meaningful movement expen^ 
ence for preschool children requires a pro- 
fcJund knowledge of how movement 
abilities develop and the ability to observe 
children's movement pattern^ to assess 
their developmental stage Is a child using 
the^ &tep down form of jump, for example, 
ordoesshe/he ^l^owavigorousjumpd^wo 
from a two footed take off to a two fo<?t?d 
landing"^ Keen observation of 'children ^ 
skills is a pre requisite for plan|ting theic ex- 
periences Sensitivity to both the (Jevelop- 
mentai fomi involved in the skili, aftd length , 

i y i-^jr^ H fiFt Lt fit iiirruLliiiij up*jri I^arri 
WY^ fxpt'tivriLt in lAhivh LhilditTi drt- al 
ready absorbed * 
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The Nature ol Movement: A Movepient Education Approach 

The Content. of a iy educational program is determined by {1 ) the needs of pwrttcular 
children, (2) theob ectivesof theprogram>and (3) fhe nature of the subject matter. The 
focus of thi^chapter is on the latter movement as confent Wh*al children teaming 
about movement at this age"^ How do we analyze movement^^ When planning a 
movement education program we must consider ^ ' 

♦ What do children already krtow or need to know about th^ir own jnc^ement^ ^ . 

♦ What do we teaclj^rs need to know to help children de^it>p?the necessary 
knowledge of niovement"^ ^ , ^ , u 



FIGURE 1 . HQ W DOI MOVE? 

TIME * 



How fsist or 
Can 1 mov 



slowly can I move? 
as though I am in slow motion'^ 



Can i makfl a movement go on and on slowly for a long time"^ 
What IS thdmost sudden movement I can fnaJte with my whole body"^ ]^ 
Or with one arm^ 
, Or 'with m(i feet"^ 
Can I cha^fge'from doing quick, sudden movements to slow ones? 

SPACE " 

How many ways can J use the space I move \v? 
Can I mcfve through space taking up very 'little of it^ 
Can I get from where [ am standing to the wall in a straight pathv*ay 
How caii 1 use a lot of space as I move ^ ' 

How'doJswtnging^movemjents make me use Space differently from walking* 
' moyepeniS'^ . 

Or p&nping movements'^ ^ * 
How high or far can I jump"^ 

FORCE 

How jffluly or softly can my feet touch the Hoor^ 
Can I&make my whole body move strongly^ 
How can 1 move so 1 ^m as light as a feather^ ^ ' , 
" Or as heavy as an elephant"^ \ y ^ 

Can 1 move strongly then lightly using only my hands and arrns^^ v. 
Or just my feet^and legs"^ * \f 

How hard can I push off the ground to get high jn the air"^ " '''^ ' 

FLOW 

What can 1 do'lhat is easy to stop or "freeze'"^ 
. ' Can 1 spin Ground and stop quickly^ 

Can I roll more than once without stopping^ 

Can [ )ump and run and rolP - - ' ' 

Or jump an3 roll and run"^ , ^ 

How can I move so f can stop quickly and easily-^ ' 
How can f move so it is hard to stop^ » 
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Teacher^ of preschool children can use this movenient language tp cdnstruct a ' 
framework Avithln which to plan for the development of children's abilities.. The degree 
tpwhicK certain specific concepts ofjnovement* such asbatancing* need attention may 
also be notW, Teachers need to understand tlje movemenf factors in dance, 
gymnastics* and manipulative skills if their children are tp internalize the concepts 
invoIved/Th^ idea of how strongly or lightJy one can move* for example* may be applied 
to traveling on* over* or along a balance bearrsor low box as well as to dancing about 
leaver moving in the wind - ^ 

RudoIplxLabdh provides a frameworl^ for analyzing movement that even very young 
children can understand. He identifies four movement factors — spice, time, force* and 
flow —unfver>als 6f all movement Space. has tWQ aspects personal space which Jhe 
body occupies and general space ^hichis outride personal spefce'and incli^des areas 
around* under, and inside equipment. \^orking ^^?lfh space concerns one witKhow the 
body mdtes^ through it using directions, pathways, and focus Time deals with the 
, elements ofjgmpa — fa^t and slow ^and rhythm. Force relates to the strength and effort 
^^f movement, ^hetherjt js heavy or tight, weak or strong The combination of foroeand 
tim^ produces movement that can ^ocdir suddenly (percussive) or slowly (sustained). 
How is either continuous or discontinuous. ■ * ^ ^ 

Answenng the question "How do I Move^*' forms. the basis^ of body management 
activities with w/hich this age chitdren are vitally concerned When rupning^ for example, 
the child mpves (hroygh an area (space) at a certain rate of speed (time) depending on 
how muclTeffort (force) she/he Jses. The running action manifestsacqnUnuity of action 
(flow) that makes it easy fo^ the child to cc^ntr'ot (bound flow), or difficult to stop (free 
flow). The movement factoft of bme. space, force, and flow in Laban's frarpework help 
lanfy how moverj)ent c,an be changed *That is. the running can be faster or slower* 
reavier or*lighter Tha steps cari be lai^er c*f smaller! ' 



How can these movement factors be elaborated into a comprehensive program^ The 
questions on Rgure 1 can become a basis for structuring movement taslts Questions 
lea^ both teat^her and pupil to explore and discover what children can understand and 
do ConstnjctSrlg, teaming tasks tvhich hetp children progress in movement ^nastery 
* takes time and ejtpenence Older children will be able to grasp many of these icfeas, 
youngeV ones Tnay imitate what they see Direct questions to individual children or to a 
small group o'f o\d^ children D^el6plng both listening and looking skifts — basic^kitls 
which children need —is fundamentaHo the movement education approach. I 

The what pf movement education, also encompasses {1 ) fundamentaf nfoven^ent 
skills, (2) mantpulative skills, and (3 } exprfessive skills TheSe three categoHes organize 
.movement expe/iences for pfechool cliildrej^ ^ - - 

■ ' i 

Fundamental Movement $kHl& 

Dun'hg the^ears of emergiog locomotor and manipulabve skills, .preschool childr^ 
need Jhanjf opportunities ^fo ^xplofe eind develop their own movement patterns and 
capabili^es They w^II spend bmeand energy mastecingsUch basic movementabilitjesas 
running/ctlmbing^)umping. galloping, and eventually hoppingand skipping. They often ' 
wilt endure sustained practiceio achieve mastery if \hey, rather than someone else, 
determtie prachce length and choice of skill YoUng children, easily bored with inaciiv- 
ity^ tend to be seeker^ and explorers. "They illustrate how motor-onented people 
behave, seekihg sensory stimulation in the environme^and creating itif nong seerrts to 
exist * .It , ' ' ^ . 

Movement is an enjoyabl^s^nsuous form of self-stimulation. We see thisaswe watcK 
children roltingdowna hill and scrambling back upjust IP roll or slid edown again. Later, 



ihey will perform similar achvitieson a tobbogan or sfiis. ChiljJren s^ek and'enjov^fasl 
rpovement They chensh th€ ^v€ight!€ssne$s of swinging and tt^e vgrfigo of spinning 
Tbisprodivitv for sbmulaton seeking* ^vhJch research supports as stimujating the brain, 
should be used to full advantage as a built -in teaching aid A question Nuchas ''Who can 
make a twisted shape while hanging on the bars^"* may brtng forth a va^pe^y of 
jnovement responses with the alacrity teachers dream about. . . ' . 

Improving children's movement ability* therefore* requires that we encourage tjjelr 
natural seeking behavior so they will attempt new teisks while providing opportunities to. 
pracbce skjlls already learned Though progress toward rnastery of movement can occur J 
spor^taneously* resizing the potential often requires some teacher guidarK^ aHi^ P'^^^ 
njng. Most young children have an inner sense of their owrt readiness Given a relafively 
open learning climate* children feel free to find, work at* and improve tl^eir own I^el of 
ability Pre-pnmary children* essentially egocentric* do not respond readily to peer* 
pressure. When they say '1 don t wanttodothat/* peers and tcacRers accept it as fa?t 
Yet teachers need .to ai;cumvent this response if a learning task is deemed important 

Vanetyof individual respoi^'ses. one critenonfor judging the educational content of a, 
movement program* may be confpared to a child^s increasing functional vocabulary 
Personal movement words are often the first ones cl(ildren leam Increasing body 
mapag^ment skills to irKlude more/competent and expressive movement is another 
cntenon. Compared with later stages of pK^sical^develof^^ent* childl^n grdw and- 
change at a phenomenal rate during the pre-schoo! years. This growth and change 
necessitates pracbang of a vanety of motor skills as the children adjust to their changit%, 
body size, weight, strength* length of le^>er. interests, and needs They want to answer 
tVie question *'What can 1 do?** 

Manipulative Skills ^ ' , 

Manipulabng objects* an important part of th^ developing thild's movement abiiity.fe 
consonant with later partiapatlon in games and leisut^ activities inyOlving balls, frisbees. 
rackets, or bats. Preschool children have U^en touching* gasping* releasing, throwing* 
flinging* rolling* and trapping objects for some bme. From an early agfe they have beeri 
avoiding chairs, tables* doors* and other obstacles. They feve chasing, and fleeing 
^mes. and^any have ev^ learned to dodge ^ch other ora parent rather weD. Most 
children will have expenenced climbing on and jumping oj^ furniture. teachers of 
children* we need to facilitate these skills, rather tharUp inhibit ttje^r As Jerome Bruner 
suggests, we do children a disservice when we imply ^t activities we propoteare new* 
as though they were imr^late^ to soiTiething children K&ve been doing all^along. He 
notes that children can dev^p concepts through such eariy learning ^ these ^Iso are 
reduced to easiest learning terms. , ^ *" / ^ 

The! sarn^ can be said of jmoyement We need to build on the ftianipulativeabtltties* 
children bring with them and move them toward competence in others 0gure 3 
^ presentsbasiopre-primary learning experiences in the rrianl^ulative ar^a ^ 

Ba^c manipjilative ^xp^n^nces, as well as those which develop fundaft^ental move 
ment skills (and some argue thaf manipulative skills like throwing, catching, and kicking 
are fundamental) should als6 focus on time, ^pace, force* apd.flow factors The ' 
vanabons in perforniance kvhich ensue* such as being able to bourKe a ball at different 
heights or in varying directions atirfp^rthways. relate to games children play when 
thevare older. Competence In selected skills, such as throwingand striking, d^ves ^om 
a broad base of manipulative experiences already familiar to children. Just as children^ 
need pracbce m verbal expre^on, so do they need to purp^fully manipulate smalt, 
medium, and large si2ed objects. The comparison behveen motor and language de 
veloprpent is a cogent one. They usually occur concomitantly, imitation is potgnt in their 
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nGURE2 / WHAT CAN I DO? , 



BODV IMAGE 

Identification of body parts: naming, locatiit^^d moving in response to 
flasks. ' 9. 

Knowledge of sUre 

How big am [? ^ 
Hoivbig are my hands when compared with my feet? 
Can t make a lar^e drcle with my arm? 
Will my leg make a larger cirde? 
Who/what am I bigger than? 
*Who/what am 1 smaller*than? 

Who/what is the same size as 1? ■ * 

How can I make myself bigger? Smaller? ^ * 

How high can I stretch while standing on the floor? 

BODY ACTIONS ^ ^ 

Locomotion . ' 

■ How can I travel from one space to another? 

Can [ turn as [ go across the floor from one side to the other? - 

What are all the ways Tcan move bn my feet? j 

Can I roll from one place to another? 
. Can [ roll in different directions^ / 
- Can I roll with different parts of my body leading such ^ my knees: m^ 

seat, or one shoulder? 
^> , 
' Non^locomotlon ^ ' ^ 

How can J move my body while staying in one place? 
r , How tightly yan 1 cur) my body? 
* How fjr caff] stretch to the side? 

Can } curiand then stretch differer^t parts of my body? One at a time? 
^ With differjenj parts leading? ^ . 

Stope 

Can 1 ma}ce*a nounded shape while sttt^fig on the^floor? 

What does a stretched shape (or wide) look like^when i am lying 

down? _ * ^ ' . / 

Can 1 make a straigf^U narrow shape while standing on one foot? 

Ran^e of Motion ^ ' 

How far can I reach? t " ^ ' 
C^n 1 make different parts piove far away from each other? 
Whalare the biggest movements 1 c^n make? What are the snpallest? 
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acq0$itioh. ahd^practlle i^^more relevant t^ instruction. Teaching ^hjch focuses on 
irh^roVfng children's performance may be appropilately individual. 

Prfescfiool chltd/en are still egocentric* and mych of their motivation stems from a 
desire for continued pleasurable experience rather than a desire foi excellence. For 
ma^y^vo tQ five year ol^, throwing or catching better ts less int^^sting than throwing a. 
be^nj^^cnciat th^ wall lo hear the satisfytngslapastt hits, ora^en\ptingtothrowaball 

' oyef*^ high^Jence, or through a slot in a geodesic dome, thuslthe teacher's task (S to 
5ti;)(jctuf^ a Emulating environment through which Improved tnro^ving. catchmg^ck 

/ ing^^and striking abilities can result The teacher plays a cruciaMole as a behavioral 

, en^neer Manv^^^nger children need an adult to roll a ball back a\d forth. Oldef ones 
may be amusid and challenged by tossing it through trlangulai;' holes in a board or 
Knocking down a row. of bowling pins. When children this age may choose large or small 
balls, most first choose a 16 inch ball which they canthrow* bounce, or balance on with 
amazing ease. They will also kick it/ either deliberately or inadvertantly* and follov^ its 

^ path intending to ccAitrol or kick jt once more This visual tracking skill ts important m 
games 'Situations when they are a little- okier, as well as a forerunner of the soccer/ 
hockey, or basketball dnbble. 

Four and five year olds are mature enough to leamto handle paddles and improvised 
hitting implements. Watching a balloon^escend and sending it skyward happens slowly 
enough for many ^ung children to gain soni^ pleasurable control. A small hill is a 
wonderful place for tossing and Retrieving. The more children roll or bounce thetr 
uni^er* over, and through apparatus, the more they enlarge tl^eir understanding of the 
use of free s^ce. 

Large Apparatus ' - 

To gain some controller the envjronrRent* children must deal with the. relationships 
between themselves and objects teaming to maneuver along, over, under, through 
and around objects helps children team Ic^-* 
gauge distances and estimate size and rela- 
tionships. For most children a gyuinasium is 
an exciting place* especially the second 
tirrte they see it For others it may appear "a 
jungle/' a puz^ement to be explored first 
with the eyes^'or from the safety of some- 
one s lap. 

Although large* expensive equipment is 

not necessary to.provide stimulating expen'^ 

ences for these ages,^it is-gen^erally more 
.exciting and challenging than what is 

usually available. Low stools, boxes, and 
"balance beams are Ideal for climbing on oj 

jumping off; but an uneven parallel bar^j 
^i^th an attai^hed ladder, is infinitely more 

inviting. Many new pls^ leaming^center de 

signs* .or parent designed equipment are 

also sturdy* inexpensive, and sufficiently 

.complex to^jJromotc variety of body 

management activities. (7) Many of these 

designs pros^de for hanging and swinging 

activities important to developing upper 
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BASICMANlPl;JtAttVE ABILITIES 



ABonv 

Rolling 



VARIATION, 

* 

to wall, with one or two hand^, 
to partner, through spaces;^ade 
by hpops, blocks & wands; 
around self ' ' 



OBJEGT '^ . 

various ^^fiL different textures 
and ^risit]^ * 



OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

Encourage. exploration what happens tf? 
(if you roll it hard? backward? if you roll 
It with the hand you don t draw with?) 

Provide a variety of spaces to roil the ball 
through or around. 



Dropping and 
, Catching |J) 



Throwing 
Tossing 



Hitting,^ 
StriWilg 



dropping fr6rii two hands, one' 
hand, cJroppin^ off a b^nch or . 
table and then "catchiftg it 



overhand, underhand 



to self; high, low, fan solftly, 
strongly; straight 



with different bod^ parts, with 
two bod^-parts, hands only, 
with paddles, wlth^large pla^c 
ba&; off a cone or tee 



a,^ghtwetght vinyl ball, or 
ijatUooh (much harder to control 
if you want it to Bounce, but 
mpves slowly enough 'to be 
CQught before it reaches? the 
floor 

balls small enough h be held in 
the ha'nd 



balls of varying size, color, and 
consistency. ^uch as fleece, sock 
or newspaper balls; bean bags 



balls of varying size and ' 
consistency (^e ''tossin^'J^ 
bean bags, hoops (striking a 
hoop to keep it rolling); 
badmintdn" -'birds'' 




This IS a prerequisitefe^jffotfltSn^S^a^ 
'catcfimg- Provide for a lot of practice 
in this 



Encourage children to throw l^rc^by 
placing targets far enough away to 
elicit this- ^ - 

Use of lightweight (vinyt or plastic) balls 
help children retrieve them after the toss, 
^mphasiife tossing and CQtdhing - 
separately. 

Fitsi emphasize striking with hands, then : ' 
'progress to using implements. To^ the ball to 
< the child at a moderate st>eedt 5ut find ways 
for the child to work alone at Ihis task^ " 
Provide variations so the child can strike the 
object over a nei, along a track; pr,o#der a 
" chair- Encourage a wide range of motion to 
develop good ^king^pattems. ^ 
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Kicking 



Hand -Catching 



Bouncing 



Ba^ handling 



wilh different parts of the foot: 
from a ^ticgnary position; 
running up to a ball 



from different l;ieighls (high and 
low); balls tpssed, thrown, or 
bounced by self, or by another 
person; catching "on thefly'\ 
with two hands, with one hand: 
reaching to catch; jumping 
to catc& 

using different body-parts; 
using both>hands at the same 
time; using first one hand, th^fi 

' the other; following the ball; in' 
own sp^ce; <fiibt^ling among 
objects; boundng strongly and 
Ilghtiy, low and high, fast apd 
slow: boundng from different 

'.bases of support; bouncing 
while skipping, jumping, 
hpppingt or ruoning.^ 

, Picking up;pladng; traijsj^ng 
from one plac^ to another;'. , * 
sprinkling. - , \ 



bails of varying size, ^ 
consistency, color, texture 
* 

' When tntrbdtii£;ed, targets 
<^ould vary: (apspace provided 
by two '*goal posts" (blocks, 

' bowling piris) a space provided 
by a hoop or tflre Xo kick through, 
(b) ^ target to be hit or knocked 
\ over {a bowling pin or box); (c) a 
target on a wall or fence 

be^n bags; balls of varying size, 
consistency, and color 



balls of different size, color; * 
watch for '^roundness** as light 
vinyl balls sometimes bounce at 
odd angles because they are n^i 
truly round: 



buil.dirs blocks; interlocking 
fefocks; "^nesting* '^blocks ^nd 
toys; sand'play'objects. ' 



The child should make decisions about 
the distan<;e from the target or changes 
in the size of the target. If^the child 
seems content not to challenge himself, 
change the-environment or the type of 
target. . 



Using soft large balls {fleece or plasdc) 
et)Courage1he child to keep looking at the 
ball rat^ieji' than turning the head away. 
However, u^ng only a large ball tends*lo 
cause/'trapping'' the ball against the body 
and inhibits development of more^ature 
hand-catchjng patterns. 

Provide many opportunities to practice 
simi^le bouncing before introducing other 
factors into the task/such as obstacles for 
dribbling around, orperfprming different 
locomotor skills while dribbling. 



Children need a yarlety.of tactile and 
fine motjojr experienpes to de\5elop 
competence Y . .. 
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^ body strength and flexibility. Learning expenences for using apparatus should 
include: , . ' 

♦ Wielght*beailQ9 ' ^ ' ^ ^ , . 

Supporting weight on or by varioM?*body pairts. 

Supporting weight on or by ^combinations of body paints — har^andfeet, $€at 

and elbows, head and feet, " . 

Supporting weight pn or by one, two, three, or four body parts. 

Arriving on the equipment safely in a variety .of ways. 

Leaving the equipment safely irv$ variety of ways,' 

Landing safely and softly on iHe floor or grojand, " 

Balancing on differenfbody parts. 

Hanging by different body parts— hands, hajidsahd feet, hands and knees, 
* Swin^ng from different body parts — hands, knees, hands and feet. 

• Wdflht transfer, - 

, From one body part to another. 

Moving" with light (soft) steps, jumps, Of hops, 
{polling in different directions along or over the ^ybpment. 
Rolling witPi different shapes of the body. 
' Rocking on various body parts such as a roQfijcl^ back or abdomen. 
« Body actions 

Stretching, curhng, twisting and tuming on, oi/ex, around, uhder, and along the 
equipment ] 
« Body shapes ' ' , 

Balancing on different body pafts'while making twisted^^curled, stretched^ flat, oj , 

bng^hapes. ' . \ ' 

Making dk rinded shape whij^ lying on the flooc - 

M^n^ a stretched shape, standing. 

^taking evstraight, rkarrow^^sh^pe v^ite standing on one foot 

Expressive Activity 

, Young cliildren are very expressive. Their eyes, faces, body positions and-gestures 

, send a continuotisflowof information to the astujte observer. Much of this non-verbal ^ 
expression is unconscious; usually it is inimediate* Facial expression and body move- 
ment reflect an instant response to a thought, irnag^, sound, ^ng, or feeUng. In their 
interactions with other children or adults».children's non-verbal expression frequently, 
precedes verbalization. They show how they feel long l:>efore t}iep can explain it. 
Because children also move before they spesik, th^ respond to lemming Experiences 
through ^expressive movement, Latet they w{ll speak to facilitate or inhibit movetnent 
rather tl^n move to explain It. ' , ' v 

Providing satisfying experiences in expressive movement for children often see^s^ 
difficult to teachers who have had little or no dance training. Expertise in performing 
dance movements Is not nec'es^ry for teaching expressiyte movement, although the 
confidence and ideasthat accompany suchtrainfng or expertise are helpftJ. It is far more 
important for th^ adult leader ^to understand the developmental abilities and needs of . 
children, to see (he ivorhj through their eyes (for stimulus Jdeas), and perhaps nrtpst 
important, to accept the ideas impUcH in chikiren's movement expression, Young 
- children — ^easily pleased — are detightful audiences. Thus the ^achex's task is to ' 

. A stimulate the children 'to express their feelings and ideas through nribvement and to act 

as a catalyst for their development . . ^ ^.i ■ . 

The creativity in '^creative dance'' stems from.the n[iover's id^as.jA cr^tive teacher, 
capable of^recognlzing student creativity, t&an asset. Many succe^ful danCe teachers 
, freely e^dmit that students' creative responses help d^veb|>theit own creativity. 
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Creative dance' should constitute the m^or expressive movement e?cperjence for 
preschool children. Singing games, are fun^ butW their fctus is on singing, not move- 
ment, they easily become a series of ritual actions to accompany words/Chltdren ,C4n 
and do gain much pleasure fn>m leamlng them, however, and they'can te^ch about, 
body parts ('*put your right hand in"), phrasing, and othe^lhiportdnt musical structures. 

Few folk dance&are appropriate for very young chlldreh. Dances now identified as 
'^cNldren's folk dances'^originated in adult activities and i^tterests, andjtend ^o have httle 
meaning for young'cNIdren except as a repetitive, rhythmical activity. Most dancing 
"folk" wereajlultslFotchildento feel "I can dance" they sometimes must be all^edto 
do their own dancing * . / - * 

Jhus children should spend a gr^at deal of time developing a ^uf^d foundation for 
expressive movement, the better to communicate their fe^ngs and ideas. Children 
should dance with and without music and with and without accoYnpaniment/ They 
should mpve to the sounds that (hey th^sdves make, (voice, sounds, clapping), or to 
instruments the teacher or they can pjay. The fcymbal, drum, tfSangle, block, or a 
tambourine provide Infinite variety of sounds to move to. Directloo^ for making rhythm 
instrumefils simple and inexpensive enough to provide pne for^ch child are found at 
the end of this chapter. . - 

.DarKj experjences that focus on "how the body rpov^" also can be found in pther 
referenc^ books which provide principles, concepts, and sample learning expeneRCJ^^ 



He and ^'Let's Pretend 

bur|Qg the prascKooI y^afs children experiment^ with pretending^^As early as age tv/o, 
children pretend they are mothfers and fathers, siblings, or^aning^ls. Th^y pretend to 
hav^ lunch, produce arj imaginary friend toboss about or blame ^^ejr shortcomings 
.oramplsfto^Vpl^with/' * ' * * f 

Creative^(Sance' experiences^ however, need to^o beyond "Just pretending." Chjl- 
dr^ri can16ok at a tree blowing in tf^e wind and experiment with bending^nd swaytng 
movements ^Jh the whole body or wit^ different body parts. This is quite llifferent from 
"beinga tree," in which rath^rigid movements result from fixing the feetinonepface in 
order to move "like" a tree. By contrast looking.at tfee tree and identifying the 
c5mp^nenis of Ite movements — lightness or power, bending more^ one v^y than 
another, leaves shaking or turiiing— children become acute observer^ mor^, aware of . 
movement possibilitifis, . . , \ / * 

Stereotyped movement often results firom phrases Hk^! '^Let's all be elephants/' 
Children copy^hat they see others do/Glven th^atKDve task, mostchiklren lock their . 
hands in from and, bending forward, M/alk in slow, stiff legged steps. Consequently, they 
totally miss the wonder of the amazingly graceful gait of a huge animal and the power 
and flexibility df its trunk Deprived of a Yneasure of awareness, their experiential 
information is less than real A fnore meaningful request might begin "Let's watch^how 
the elephant's trunk moves. See how it can curl and stretch in many directions, ^t'stry 
to move like that using our wMe bo<:^." This task can lead intd.a series of curling, 
stretdiing, even twisting experiences that help chlklreh discover their movement 
capfibilities. Try as we will we can never be as good an jdephant as t^^d^phants 
themselves.'Merely ''being elephants" has a built In failure factor thSt has no^place tn 
children's educational movement. ' ^ . * 

Succe^fu) expressive movement experiences focus on what children can do, how 
they move, and>whatthey feel. Performing movements that show "t atin happy today/' 
"I anj sadt tired, alittlAit afraid," or 'Tm feeling o,k./' are more relat^ to children's^ 
'daily Bvihg. With this beginnjpg, an imaginative, short movement sequence might 
evolve to **Our Happy Dance^'lor acomparabldrdarfice with a different fueling tone. 



Teachers who wish to d^v^lpp a sound content base for expressive mo^^ement can 
find help and ide^s4n the references and,resoyfces at the end of this chapter. Teachers 
who are begjnniygto^B^ problem-solving and movement exploration should feel free 
to begin witK experiences of five minutes or less in length, Pre-scHool centers ofteniiave 
more flexible schedules than public school class^. and a five to seven minute move- 
ment activity related Xo othet classwork, can be 4^ vx/orthwhlle' educational experience. 
When teachers do not have to be conceme<labout keeping a lesson going for 15 or 20 
minutes, they can more easily accomrnodate the*movement ?5<perience to^the child's 
" needs rather ^han the other way around^.The result will be movement wiftvmeaning and 
a happy voice announcing. '*Look what I can do.!" . ^ 
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HOW- 
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Teaching « 

Because the needs and characteristics of 
preschool children are distinct from those of 
elementary school age childrenn program 
for them cannot be merely an adaptation of 
^e usual elementary 'physical education 
program These youngsters seldom require 
motivation, and they are so* young tliat un- 
less there are extenuating circumstances! 
theV have not yet established ' "wrong" 
fnoverpOTt patterns. They have yet to leam 
to sit still for an extended period* they wig\ 
gle, shilt. stretch, squirm, and sprawl Their 
orientation is to move 

Hurnan movement is meaningful How 
then can we develop, or continue to en- 
hance its meaningfulness as children grow 
and develop? The process involves: 

• accepting and valuing the young child's , 
. spontaneous movement; 

• expanding the psychomotor repertoire 
through meaningful physical activity, 

• developinga sense of competence'in the 
fundamental skills ol stability, locomo- 

j tion, and manipulation; 
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leads to discover 
This is done by 
paratus in it specif] 
know; (2) asking< 



* • challenging the child to active maJ^ulation of his/her body on large apparatus 

Movement Zducaiii^n^dhiBccyet^; * — 

'The preschool years ^re ones of learning to get ajpng with others* learning fo take 
^ turns, to share, and to work together. Young children are explonng who they are and 
what their world t£ like/do teachers begin by letting them explore. Since exploration 
leathers can play a major role in facilitating this discovery learning. 
Slrtiduring the environment — putting materials, equipment, ap- 
ally designed to helpchildnen learn things teachers fed they ought to 
.jestions directed toward^dfic learning* and, (3) reinforcing behav- 
iors which jndEc^te learning has taken place. * ^ * 

Jhe developjment of language and attending skllKaIsc determines how teachers work 
with ]^ungcl)ildren Facilitating the gradual shift the child-centered world to a peer 
and adult<entered one is a major motive for a pre-school program. Young children 
function better in small groups, as thfey grow older the si2e of the group can increased but 
one-to-orif felationships^d interactions provide a solid foundation for a movement 
education approach 

If a gyrnnasium has been set up spedficatly for young children, they begin with 
discovery They swarm like.bees over apparatus which challenges them to move 
inventively Jh^re is practically no limit to ways they explore a single p^ec^ of equipment 
if it strikes their fancy The creative teacher is quick to note what makes apparatus 
inviting, and equally quick to change that which is not / 
■ How to present material to this age group is inextricably tiOTto. luhat to present. 
Apparatus whichr provid^es opportunities for climbing, swinging, hanging, jumping, 
sliding, and balancing is inviting to most children. Offered balance beams of different 
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he ights and an^es b^lhcUnation, chddren will find one for which they are development 
tapy ready I^erh^"on subsequent days they will try higher ones, but within this setting 
thefe is tittle ne^dfor insiructibn. ' ; 

Ws children dwelop a \Axal?UlarT/ of movement terms^ teachers can change their roles 
fr«)m observer -facilitator /prompter to presenter /intenrogator The first role, based on 
letting ifhildren fe;cpj^, dep^dsjupoh teachers' ability to note carefully what children 
ai e doing on eachpiece of apparatus, with equipment, or with their bodies. A structured 
e nvironment whia^ invites ex pforation falls within the^cope of the movement education 
approach yslrigihe^guTded discovery method, the teacher — with genera! goab, 
concept^, skiUs in mjnd — observeseaeh individMal*s response, and decides how best 
tb help each child's 6kill development, verbally suggesting activities the child mig^t try, 
such as **l^t*s go or^^the ladder.** Sometimes $roung children will move or change an 
^activity if the teaeher^mply changes position.' 

Mbveinent,£<^cat|onBncl Problem Sblvins 

The second approach, problem -solving, is more open-ended than dit^W but 
more focused onbbserving and fact finding. Problems and tasks are set, andq^ildren 
^may respond In any appropriale \yay they like. Many different, equally acceptable 
movement answ^ are^possible The teacher and cNId mutually select ideas from the 
children's movements and develop them in what fs termed '^a teachable moment." 
Childret) will often initiate many responses acceptable to the teacher who offers^ugges' 
tions, praises, an^ helps develop them, the teacher is audience, facilitator, elabotator. 

With either mejhod the process can be described this wa^. exphraUon leads to 
discovery; further exploration leads to further discovery. Both teachers and children 
become involv^Jn a spiralling teaming process. The activities, movement patterns, 
skilly or'concepts that are discovered can be analyzed by teachers with the following 
questions * What ijfTiappening to the child s body?" "What can happen next?" On the 
basis 'of the lafter/ question teacher ahd/or children can, analyze what happened 
^("What happenechto your knees when you jumped?"), and select movements for 
repetition (*'(f^n you do that ag^n?*^ "Choose what you like.to do best and do it j 
again or ir^ftotion (*'Cagitpu bend your knees t^ie way Tommy did?"). At this point/ 
in skill learning, repetifion is necessary to develop quality movement so any teaching 
method shouldl^c^de plenty of Opportunity 'for praflice and play. 

Movement EdtMiation and Guided Discovery 

Using ,tha^ guided discovery^method encourages aeativity .because the teacfier as|| 
'for, acftnowledge:^ and uses children's onginal movement ideas and activities. ~ 
questions that ask children to think and those which ask them to observe can be i 
Tfiese may lead to "teachable moments'* during which th^ teacher can simply dis 
the beneflti of exercise and activity, {'Why do you Jlke'tq run?*" ) Many opportunfl 
occur for integrating movemet^t with other aspects of the childrefi's day. An ac 
^^pcabulary, for example, can be encouraged and developed,through meaningful verbal 
interactjon'si ^ ^ * . * j 

As teachers pbt\ and teach a rnovemenj education program tq youngchlldren,K>ther 
resource materials will assist them in developing a rich variety of activities. Altlpough 
Suggestions forj^trthlr reading are included at the end of the chapter, material shQuld be 
adapte(fto tak'^^U Advantage of each t^her's unique capacity to evoke creativity.' 
Once teacher^n d^ hitdf en begin to u3e exploration and guided discovery, thec^ogranr 
has endless p^^^sfbilitlcfi^. Its rewards wSI be in seeing children improve motor sktlls^ ' 
peribrmancfr, gain ielf^cbnfldence/work aiKkplay together, develop a positive self- 
concept, &od,>ibove all, fun. ^ ' 



How Guided Disctfvcry Work^ / 

' Ihe following suggestions illustrate how 
jumpingskills might be developed using the 
-guided discovery method i 
ExploroUon i\r\A some objects the 
children can jump over, su^h as milk car- 
tons, wands, ropes^ and low balance 
beams Automobile tires or innertubes also 
cag challenge children to jurnp in and out of 
'spaces, or on and off surfaces. Chairs, 
wooden boxes- a set of steps* and specif' 
ically designed apparatus can give children 
practice in jumping down from different 
heights Children can make different 
shapes with lump rop^s and then jump in. 
out. and oyer the shapes Hop-scotch 
markings on the play area can be used as 
well. , 

J Discovery during this first process 
children and teachers find [I) kinds of ob- 
jects which can be jumped onto, off. over. 
[2) different ways of jumping, and (3) dif- 
ferent dimen^ons of the jump Each of 
these discoveries can be pursuefi in a 
variety of ways. 

'\ saw you jump o_ff abox, can you find -something different to jump from^" 

"Last time you Jurnp^d facSng front, A\^r^vi^^r^>^r^v al^f^ jumping sideways or 

backward^" ^ ^ ^/ ^^^^-"^ 

*1 see someone jumping very high Next time can you jump wide^" 

**Hut thetjoop (rope* tire) on the ground and find some different vyaysto)ump in and 

out of Jt " * , 

r 

Se}ect\on, this process has two parts. Childrenjcan be asked to choose a movement 
(**Choos€lhe way to lump- which makes you go highest/') or.teachers can select some 
^aspect of jurpping to leam about ('^Wh^l do you think made you go so high?"* 
"Everyone find ajine on the floor and show me a way to jump over it/*) Selected 
lurrtping patterns can be also identified for repeiifjon and/or imi^a^^on ( "Can you jump 
over the line the same way again^" "Stsie jumped all the way around without falling 
down Can you hrytit?") - * 

■ Here again teachers observe, praise, and use children's ideas and efforts for further 
explor^on and discovery. Children can discover how to jump high* to turn around to 
land soray The quality of the landing after the iump should be-nfoticed What helps to 
make ledidings soft can be jpriefly discussed* but most time should besp^nt in practicing 
jumping and landing Children are so tight that most of t^eir landings are'naturally soft 
and they seem to instinctively lan*d without getting hurt. , 

Further Se/ecfion As.children become more proficient in jurpping activities* the 
height and/difficulty' of the jMnips can.be increased. Children can Jump and make a 
shape with their body Individual progress guides much of the work at this stage. 
Cliildren should be allowed considerable practice time* with as many repetitions as they 
feel are necessary for their developmental level of '^perfection Their interest and 
persistence wilf Jell teachers wWn to move on to a different task.or a new challenge-^ 




A similar example oi the process mjght be developed foi* the use^of balls* which. 
Incidentally, children find quite a challenge to jump over, bounce, and balance on as 
well as throw Teachers c^ incorporate sorrie of the follo,wing' 

' Exploration "Get a balUndn}Ove it amundUie room using any part of your bodyr' 

"I see some people usiQg fheir feet* others are using their knees, even 
their noses 

"Try to keep the b^lfclose k( you. don*t let it get away 
"Let's see if you can find three different wayS to move the ball 
'^"Finda/vay to make your ball boutice high"^"^ 
"Who ca^ivmove a little faster with the tfalP*' ^ * 
"Can you nrake f he ball move in different directioniM^" 
"Who can show me the way she/he moved the ball^" *f 
**Can you dribble the ball with your foot as Tdmnm^is^" 

Ob$eTvafittea(J>erstan point out different ideas that childreji might want to try based 
on what they see being done Teachers should move 'around the^ group to help 
individual children develop' their ideas, skills, and movement pattemss, The same 
challenge need not be presented to all children at once as age, homogeneity, and skill of 
the children often differs As individual rates of progress begin to show, and they do from 
the first day. teachers suggest different tasks for different individuals or for smali groups 
One of the greatest strengths of^Exploration and discovery permits children to make use 
of what they are developmentally ready for They select tasks they can-do. succeed at* 
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and have a good feeling ^bout 

As the children's vocabulary and ability 
to listen when surroundied by excitjng 
equipment increases, teachers may mov^ 
to guided discov^ or jproblem solving. In 
fact* the teacher may choose a variety of 
teaching styles to suit ^he developmental 
leveb of children To make the transition 
from exploration to a more direct style dr 
one with more specific behavioral goals* the 
children will first freed to be able to. ^ 

1, Identify the different parts of the 
body The teacher can have the children sit 
in a group, all In th^ir own spaces, and 
respond to' some qu€stipns ^ 

"l^t me see who can touch her nose/' 

**Can you touch your knees?*' 

"Who knows v^here his/her shoulders 
* are?'* 

"Can anyone tell me the names of some 
other parts of pur bodies'^** 
"Show me some ways to move your el- 
bows 

In each lesson or activity period, thechil-' 
dren can review the names and location of 
body parts'until they can identify them 
readily Singing about them is another way 
of identifying them and pxipular singing games like "Here we go Looby Loo" add fun 
At the same time children leam that the body can bend. curL stretch, and twist 

2 Understand the id^ of relationships of people to people and of people to objects 
Many relationships can be explored with a partner, but young children e^aally need 
practice in finding a partner quickly. The teacher can facilitate this activity. 

**Can you sit next to someone else?" , * 

"Let me see if everyone ^an /oceliis/her partner'** 

"How/or ouwy can you get from your partner?** 
Teachers can help extend a vocabulary of relationships by using body p^rts 

"Put your nose near to your knees ** 

*'Make your,hands go for ouioy from your feet ** 

Other important relationships ar£ beside, behind, tn front of. f^ow. arvd lead. 

As children begin to use large,apq^ratus such as balance beams, tuming bars, ahd 
ladders, they will need to understand the meaning of prepositfpns such as on. off. over, 
qnder, along, through, around, up. and down The teacher can develop understandmg 
through questiqns, * 

*'Who can )ump ouer the line?* * 
*'Can you jump out of the hoop?* 
, "Show me how you can get around the bar " 

3 Understand the meaning of adjectives which qualify movement different. 
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"s^me," **another " The teacher wilj find many neu^ words to introduce as the range 
and purposes of mG^ement change and expand 

*"Can anyonershow me a different way to walk?" 

VCan anyone think of another way to jump?' " ^ 

Children will learn more from 5/iou/ing than feWng (explaining) h ow something is the 
same or different Although the ability to cpmpare develops slowly, il is important and 
should be encouraged. ■ / *^ \ ^ ' ^ 

4 Begin to andersiand the movement elements, of space, time, and /orce As 
questionir\g continyes. the idea of oppo^ites introduces these concep|^ gradually. 

"**How fast (slow) can you walk?" 

"Show me how slowly (quickJy) you can sit down^ Now get up and let's all move 
heavify (lightly) " ^ - , , " 

"Can anyone show me how to move backwards^" / 
' VTry to move c(ose fo (far from) the floor/" 

These examples can be expanded by changing words such as fast. sIqw. mediurn. 
high, low As ^^*critScaI pairs/" that is> words which sound alike (low-slow) occur, the 
teacher can enhance auditory discrimination by, putting the words into a plan. 

5 Develop a movement vocabulary Action words like, run. skip, hop, and slide 
soon become eaSj^ ones for children to ase. Slither, twiri, spin^ sneak, chase, wiggle, and 
slip have great appeal, ^ere is no end to "the imaginative use of these 4vo^. 

■*Who can siiiher aaoss the floor on her belly?^ 
"Who can meft like snow in sun?"" — *< ' 



Organizing TixAe for Movement Experiences' . ^ 

The amount of time scheduled fora movement lesson or activity period will vary. If 
there is enough variety and challenge to keej) the children involved and motiva^d. 
thirty minutes or more, can be used Jn a less structured but challer^ng environment, 
children will keeo usefully active for an hour of more, although this may{}e'too long for 
some two and lone half year olds. If children spend the entire day as they do in some 
preschool programs, they wit) need certain other times for unstructured free play. Once 
they know what they can ido with small apparatus, children can work tptay ) on their own 
^ with supervision but little overt gfuifjanfce from teachers, ■ 

A good way to begin each le^n is with a short period of exploration or free activity. 
Children find apparatus and equipment soexcifing. particularly wh^ this period follows 
one of quiet activity, that it is difficult to direct them. They will scramble over any 
available large apparatus such as balance beams. Incline^ boards, climbing frames, 
inner tubes, and turning boards Apparatus that moves, such as ropes^ is particularly 
inviting. 

Children generally indicate when they are ready for the next phase of the period 
which might be to inb^oduce some of the skills and activities described belpw. Most of 
these will be repeated, revi^d. and reviewed during the entire ^ge span. Particular skills 
should be emphasized. 

Locomotor sJriWs ^different ways of mo"ving 00 the feet Bnd other body^rts. 
Non /ocomofor sJd//s —activities Involving balandr^. curling or tfendtng. stretching, 
hanging ahd swinging, twisting, rocking. 

Manipuhtioe skifh — ffctivities including throwing and catching, hcking. bounang 
hitting, or striking. / 
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, /?hSrf/)niic''aWS(pr5?nl(i;e dance — acdvihes ii^cluding moving lo different rhythms of 
beats, respcfriditjg'to words and ideas. tViat suggest different kinds of movement to 
tnusic or stqry^ai^ ^\ ^ , 

, Simp/e^j»es Vj*^V^^ 3s chasing games, small circle ball passing and rolling games. 

stngkig-acJioti ganies. games children hav^created using small appa^Vatus and possi- 
" bjy played' wrttvfrT>atiner ^ ^ ' " , 

Evpri iviih sonrer^of th^oungest children a lapenng off penod c^n include asking 
questions like- "Wh^t activity did you hKe best today^'* ' Show me what ygu liked to do . 
best " *'WhydidVou''li^e ji^' 

Putting It Alt together ' \ 

Combining^alMh^ previous suggestions can present a challen^ to ihe^teacherwhois 
beginning to estSiblish a' movemer^ program An important early lesson for children is 
moving*under c<Jtitfol The teacher can begin to develop this ^ 

*'Go and s^nd in" a" s'p^ce all by yourself 
"Are you cipse enough to anyone else to be able to touch^" 
"If you^can touch someone else, fnove into a different space so that you can't '' 
'*Now look" ground ybu Can you see another empty spa^e^" 
"When^fsay go, I want you to move into it 
■Remember^ space is all around you — even behind you * 
^^Seeifyoucan/iow move around the s^ace. keeping as^far away from other children 
■^spo^ble^* * ' ^ ' ! 

THe ability 4a move and share space with^other chilclreri will be u^ful in many ways 
All games requjre using and relating within space Further refinements occur as children 
TBOve at different speeds, turn in different directions, plove on different body parts or 
while lyingdown Eachintroducesadditionalmovementelements The teacher can also 
make the size of the space larger or sfnaller and apply the movement elements as 
^ug^ested above 

Activities can be performed on the floor with or without apparatus Occasionally 
children^ can work cooperatively with a partner in passing a bait or a bean bag. 
Inciividuals, pairs, or smalt groups of three or four children can work at apparatus 
stationsorlearning centers using all kirvdsofequipment and ideas. Either the teacher can 
suggest specific activities for the children to tfy. or the children can invent their own af 
stations such asithe following* 

Several hoopson the ftoojr — used for jumping. 

Individual pieces of rubber backed carpet — for balancing and rolling. 

Inner tubes — for jumping around or in and out of ' 

Milkcartonsand boxes with canes or wands set across to makek>w hurdles — jumping 

activities. 

^ Plastic b(^Ies cut into scoops and fleece or yam balls — throw and catch balls. 
Balls and a wall — throw balls against wall. 

Bean bags arid different sized boxes — loss bean bags into the boxes , 
Balance beam(s) —different heights — different ways to cross the beam. 
Inclined plank and mat — different ways to run up and jump off. roll after landing 

Select tiie number of activities needed according to the number of children^ plannmg 
for about three to four children per station Moving among the stations, the teacher can 
assist where Necessary arKi set new challenges Children can change activities on the 



ty^achvdr's signal or move iieelK^ betw^^n activities Many stations *;an be used dunng 
unstaictured fr^tf play penods if they can be left iri.place Additional activities may be 
tned 

Working itif/j ba!!oons\% ideal for youn^ children because they move slow^ly and are 
very Lghl The children can icy to find different ivaystokeepthe balloons in the air or hit^ 
them Qv^ a rope o^ net to a partner 

Simple QcU{fiUe$ such as Simon Says, Follow tf^e Leader, Matching op Mirronng a 
partner's movtrments can'be fun and assist v^ithroordination Ejcpressive movement^ 
i.an be stimulated by the v^ay animals move, movements people make at work and play, 
the different felt moving on different s,i4rfaces. and'by movement'v^ords such as shaking, 
Aiggly. collapsing, stiff, loose Other activities might involve movements expressing 
emotions, moving to music, aclir?^ out a poem or stoty 

■ Fine mofor skills can be included in a movement program but are probably better 
jntegrated into the rest of the daily activities Matenals such as building blocks, pull-apart 
toys buttons" shoe laces, hammer and nails, as well as sand and ivater play, should be 
provided ^ ^ - ■ ' 

^ Safety Considerations 

Safety is alivays a concern for adults who deal with children This is especially true for 
teachers cnindful of problems that can occur in dealing w/ith Dumbers of children — 
iparticularly ivhen they are not ours Preschool children probably fall more often than 
children of other^ge groups because they are learning how to balance These years are 
'jmportafit ones, therefore, for developing safe habits of moving The teacher s )ob is to 
minmnize unnecessary nsks by car*^ully planning the learning environment and exF)€t^- 
ences '^'^ 
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ChBdren gieneratfy attempt only what they feel they can manage, Tftichere should 
avoid coerdngchikiren Into actf\7ities for which they eure hot ready whUe at the sam 
allowing them to t^ new thin^^Both Ihe coercive and over-protection teacher inadver- 
tently thwart movement grourtK ^ * < 

The'actfvitv space shpuld be checked for any hazards that cNldren mlghtiall fiom or, 
bump into Apparatus needs to be monitored constantly for safety and possible defects. 
The following guidelines help teachers maintain a safe environment: 

• Put out only equipment which chBdreh moy use. Equipment particularly large 
Apparatus, has a special appeal to young children who wiU head immediately for the 
most Invitingpieces. . , ' 

• Station a responsible aduh near high apparatus to monitor th e activity and provide 
a helping hand if needed Taldng turns iseasily learned if there are suftiaent options, but 
children this age also need to learn to share. 

• When using brge apparatus have the ch^ren barefoot if possible. Stocking feet 
are slippery; barefeet or tennis shoes are preferred. Other clothing should beappropn- 
ately safe, that is, trousers which are too long should be rolled up and long skirts 
prohibited YoungcAlldren [and theirparents)can team todres^appropnatelyfor good, 
safe movement ^ * 

• Admonish attending adults neuer to put a chfldon a piece of apparatus but tp help 
hcr/him^tofindawayon and offif possible. An aduJfsbent knee or a handy box tan be 
stepped on to galn^the necessary height Inherent iWa sense of competence is learning to 
berea^Mc^hboutwhatcanandcanriotbe done by one's self. An attending teacher; adult 
cannot afford to push or lift one chlkl lest all the rest clamor for similar assistance. 

• Provide options one of the greatest safety recommendations. With several dif- 
ferent jumping heights, for example* the individual child does not feel coerced into trying 
more than he feels comfortable performing. ' - ^ , 
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Spaces & 
Places 



This chapter pres€^ls guidelines (or design- 
ing areas where movement activities may 
take plac* and suggestions |or a selecting 
equipment for rtiovement education pro- 
grarn I^r those with a budget which allows 
for moaerate to high expenditure, thischap- ' 
ter will provide suggestions for wise^ spend- 
ing For with little or no money, \t will 



suggest ways to improvise 



Movement education eJ^riences for 
children may occur in or outiof-doors. Play 
space^ wherever located, should provide 
opportunities for total child <)evelopment — 
physical, social, emotional and cognitive 
but especially for targe muscle activity. 
Providing for a wide variety of activity op- 
portunities ensures optimal development 
for all children A prograip with limited 
space will have to be modified. 

The space should be large enough to 
allow children to develop physical fitness as 
well as psycho-motor skills Too much 
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space for very your^g children may be overpowering, in which case room dividers mpy 
be in-order Yet th'cre should be adequate unobstructed space tq-permit strenugus 
running, chasing, and fleeing lt,should also besiute^to activitie^^designed to help 
children increase their strength, partjculatty of ifie upper trunk, speed, b^nce. and 
'coordinatiofi^ It should also provide space e^nd equipment whefe children may develop 
locomotiori. stability, and'maniputative skills. 

Indoor Activity Areas ' ' .1 

Indoor areas'appropriate for large muscle activity are a gymnasium, cafetena, st^ge, . 
playroom, or hallway ChUdreil need ah area large enough to guarantee freedom of 
TTiOTement in p^rsonaf as well as gener-al space and a gymr^asium is the preferred 
alternative In Smaller areas, such as a stage of hallway, children might be divided into 
groups which use the area in turn Sometimes a learning center for story telling or music 
also can provide space for small groXip movement After hearing a story, or listening to 
music or singing> children can explore movements which eacli suggests. 

How then, the reader might ask, does this differ from what might be planned fortfie 
youngest children in elementaryschool? Ideally an elementary school gymnasium> with 
its climbing apparatus and manipulative equipment, can be used to advantage. In some 
instances gymnasia or other large areas have beea considered to provide too much 
Sjpace for young "children This is not necessarily th^case, for they-need large spaces for 
running^ changing dir^tion. and stopping wilhouT bumping into each other. Children 
accommodate rapidly to large spaces and love the freedom of movement they pennit. 
On iheother hand, children have to exert mor^ control over their movements in smaller 
areas and this learning takes tih^e and practice There are few collisions m large ^paces. 



so children and teachers are psychologically free to en/o^ vigorous movement. The 
author found a room carpeted with a wrestling or floor -ex mat was ideal for ninning. 
rolling, and jumping skills 

An indoor area must have bare wall as well as floor space so that children may throw> 
kick, or perform other manipulative actions against it, such^as tossing bean bags^r balls 
The activfty shoul(f be located where often noisy large, muscle activity will not be 
disruptive 

Above all the indoor area should be clean In a clean setting children feel free to joll 
crawK squirm or wiggle on the floor, and they can be permitted or required to go 
barefoot Consistent with the philosophy of providing children wifli experiences of 
'touch through a multi sensory environment, children should be able to move witfei bare 
feet to feel textures and use their feet for gripplT>g. pushir^, and stopping with control 

Storage becomes a primary toncem when providing ^n open, safe space for.chil; 
dren's indoor movement experiences. Cabinets or pelves to store balls> records, etc, 
should be placed near where the equipment will be used without getting in the way/ as 
they might be \r\ the middle of the wall A storage room, scmeymes necessary for mats, 
balance beams, boxes- climbiAg frames and the like, should*be convenient and large 
enough to accommmodate all larae equipment. An adequate storage 5pa<;e permits the 
teacher to set out only what is to b ? used on a particular day. A good rule of thumb when 
working with very young cfilldren is to set out only what thfey may,use wjth comparative 
safety In other words, if the teach er does not want the chifdren to use a specific piece of 
equipment when they enter for ijieir activity it is best kept out of sight 

40 . ^ 33 
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LARGE ACTIVITY AREA (GVM) 

CAFETERIA 

CLASSROOM 

SHAU. ACflVUY AREA 

HA^>WAY 

l£ABNING CENTER ^ 
HARDTOP AREA 
SIDEWALK ' 

PARKING LOT 

bpENAREA ! 
BALANCE BEAM 
lAODERS ^ 
TIRES. ' ^ ' ' 
SWINGS * 
CARpONETS - . 

RINGS & HOOPS 
TO^VER 

SUDE ^ 

SAND 

WATER 
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Outdoor Activity Areas 

Generally speaking nursery school per- 
sonnel have been able to make better use of 
outdoor than indoor facilities for large mus- 
cle acjivities. This is partly a matter of 
philosophy clfiildren should be^out of doors 
^part of each day. ^nd historically this has ^ 
been the penod during which children en- 
gage in large muscle acttvity in the 
southern states, nursery schools, to their 
' advantage, can have asignif[cantpartof the 
program out-of-doors ' 

Improvements in both stationary and 
portable equipment used by children have 
been made during the last decade Tires 
have been mcorporated in clirribing appa- 
^ ratus and ropes.^cargo nets, poles, and 
slides are often permanent playground 
equipment This equipment responds to 
the need to practice fundameDtaK physi- 
cal skills during these years. Yet play- 
grounds in the north covered with ic^ and 
snow have limited winter use. IMorcaa chil- 
dren clad in boots and cumber scnh^ittothes . 
move Ireei)^ 

Many out-of-do6r activity areas provide both a grassy section and one filled with or 
'Covered with sand prass Is coveted for a movement education program for young 
children since rolling on the grass* tumbling, and even falling are favonte stuCils. A hill as 
part of the playground layout alsooffers many possibilities. There is ftualty provision for 
a harder surface for tricycles, wagons, and other wheeled vehicles. In many nursery 
schools the permanent equipment makes arj excellent gymnasium setting, and portable 
pieces like boxes and b^ams can be set up by the children themselves. thy^TJlishing, 
pulling, and lifting skills are incorporated into the learning situation. 

A large, hard surface areaVnay be transformed with a little paint into a wonderful 
leaming center Unes give children opportunjties for balancing or following. Painted, 
shapes — squares, circles, zigzag^ and' spirals — help children see and leam to follow 
pathways Mpst children neurologically are not ready for balancing skills demanded of 
^ games like hop^"^olch. but they are ready to leam to jump red linesT follow blue o^gst 
aftd hop across yellow ones Older children n^ay use the alphabet letters, numbers, and 
designs for simple recognition and reproduction through walking, hopping, or jumping 
along the "Straight, curved, or'diagonal lines which make up a letter, number* or, form, 
Wttlvor without painting* cliildrencanleamto bounce, liick, roll/throw,and catch balls ', 
and to perform ^n endless ^variety of locomotor activities on the hard siWace area, 
Because of children's propensity to tumble and fall at this age, exercise care to ensure 
their^fely and protect against skinqpd knees, elbows, and nos€S. , , 

Id^ly permanent playground equipment is surroun'cl^ wlfh space and placed on a 
sofUurface In a natural setting the child can climo trees* balance on fences or railroad 
ties* jump from one rock to another to cross a brook, swing from a grapevine suspended . 
. fromatree*throwstones^ and dig in the earth, /^though anatural environment provides 
a- wealth of resot^irces appropriate to a movement education .approach to learning 
physical skills, these environm'ents ar?^not readily available to many nursery schools. 
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Urban designers in the western hemisphere have attempted to meet activity needs o( 
children by constructing playground equipment which substitutes for these natural 
environments In countries where a high prionty is placed on young children's needs 
and where population density has been severe, designers — Holland. Denmark and 
England offer fine examples — have been meet successful In a university community 
with which the author is familiar, parents pooled their resources and designed apparatus 
which fulfilled their children's needs. ^ 



Criteria for Playgroi^d Design ^ ^ « * < 

1 Equipment should be simple, safe, and natural Exposed metal is a^hazardnn the 
cgid of winter and heat of summer. Examine wood for splinters and ragged edges. 

2 Equipment should be kept in good repair, with periodic checkups and replacement 
of worn or damaged parts , ^ 

3 Equipment should be attractive Enviponmenta^jsts prefer natural earth tones, but 
children sometimes like brighter colors 

4 Equipment should invite a child to climb and should not have steps greater than the 
knee height of those who will use it. ^ 

5 Bars should be-close enough so children can easily reach the iiext rung* and the 
bars themselves smalt enough for children to grasp with their thumb m opposition 
to the fingers 

6 Equipment should be an appropriate height to offer chaUenge ' ^ 

7 Sliding surfaces*shou[d be wide so more than one child can sHde at a^me 

8 Equipment should not have angles or fioints against which children can bump 
themselves ■ '^ 

9 Standing surfaces or areas should have protective railings 

10 Crawl spaces should have adequate openings to permit easy access by adults if 
necessary 
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1 1** Wood materials ^houfd be preserved with a non-toxj^c substance. 
*, 12 Holes dnlledln the bottom of tires willjjjiyre drainage 

*^13 Movjng equipment tswings. ropes etcJ should be located toward the edge or 

corner of a"plaj? area to prevent m^ury to children as they rur^ from one piece of 

apparatus to andth^' 
14. Equipment ^ould be arranged so that children playing on one piece will not 

interfere w^ children playing on anoiher. 
IS Equlpmerf which provides a graduated challeng^-Uke different levels from which 

childrerf can jump, permits risk taking behavior and allows ffr tbnilsand adventure 

offl^plannedsort Children like to take small nsks and prove themselves successful 
16^ Equipment shbuld beea$y to monitor.by attending adults ' ^ 

. 17 Surfaces under the equipment may be of sand, pine ne^gdles. wood chips, stra^ or 

grass It .should Be well drained and land&caped to eliminate erosion, holes, and 

other problems ^ ' 

Manipulative Equipment , 

With unlnrpitey resources it would be easy to equipapre-school movement education 
program Ideally there would enough b^lls of varying sizes, shapes, textures, and 
colors to permit choltes Yet it. remains extremely important that each chjtid^have 
something^ A manipuUtei^uow. kick, catch, bounce, or stnke Children should not 
fc^. have to tal^e tuTQ^iqmnmganHf^racticingmanipulati^ Although shanngispart of 
th^ sociali^tion process having ampl^ opportunity to practice skills is more important at 
this age ^ . . ^ ^ ' 

The following homigfcade i^quipment is 
useful to a vaned^-flfwii^eEnent education 
prograifi Gonstruction and ideas -for use 
^re detailed in hooks cfteci irrtha reference 
section ^ ' ^ i - 

Make Your Owfi £quip»hiil8n^ ' 

Boxes . ' Fpr traveling on(p, off of.'. 

anci Over. ^ \ 
SJuff. with V^dd^d up 
newspapers, px: use 
'^omparCment^d boxes, 
; ^otn beveragfe Stores. 
' ^ ^ "Fit several cbmpart-' 
mented^borfes into larger 
bo)^. } 

Tapelshu*. cov^ or not 
^ ' - (pjainJ.><;onl^<^t paper). ■ ^ " 

Hoops S Vdr tvifrl|n^.' rolling toss- 
'ingta^ijjtts. and JAiagiria- 

bingpip^and 
^' nyldn^^iiplers (heat pipe 
endstirt'hot wate; before 
cou*t)iii® 

Mult^ly desired diarrtet 
by thrci?.to find lengthy 
* .'to cut ' * 
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Coffee Can 
Stilts 



Newspapers 

Plasbc Bottles 

Larger Jugs 

Larger jugs 

Milk Cartons 

Carpet 
Samples 

Coat htengers 

V 

Cones 
Cardboard ■ 
Tubes 
Yam Balls 



Two or three pound cans. Use can bottom for ch*ld*s foot Place 
two holes in can cIosq to bottom- Pass ends of rope into holes, be 
knots. Place plastic lids over opening for marproof bottoms. 

* Large sheets for imaginabve play. It can be a plane, a carpet, a flag, 
a you-name4t 

Wad up sheets for "balls'* to throw^ toss and catch. 
For bowfing pind and targets. 
For markers, with a little sand, gravel or dirt. 
Cut out for scoops or receptacles for catchfng 
For receptacles to catch in. 

For balancing, Vesting and sliding on Also make convenient 
stepping stones. • 

Bent, stretched over with nylon stocking and handle taped tightly for. 
rackets. 

For markers, coordination-activities, knock-down pins._ 

Or pUstlc^ golf tabes for balancing, throwing, hltting,Vf oiling 
hoops. * . - , 

Heavy carpet yam is best Start with two flat cardboard "doughnuts." 
Size can vary from 2" across with Vi" hole to 5" across with a ZVz*' 
hole Place doughnuts together. Wrap yam around the doughnut 
(through the hoEe and over the edges) untjl center is fi\kd. Cut yam at 
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the outsMe edges so two cardboard pieces can be separated slightly. 
, ,Tte good stdng between doughnuts and arourjd yam in center. A tight 
knot is the secret to longevity. Remove cardboard. Use scissors to 
shape ball. ^ ^ , 

Balloons Punch balls and beach balls ^re slower, cheaper, and great for 

youngsters. ^ 

Inner Tubes For all kinds offun 



Developed (or the SKaker H«ght*'Citv Schs^ol District. SKal^er Height.^ Ohio, by Manon Sanborn 

4 ' 

Some Sources of Early Childhood Equipment 

Garage Sales ^ You can't find better prices. S^ejction is limited but 90 with an open 
mind. " '^^ 

Educational Activities. Ffeeport. LI . ^fY 11520. Good for records* etc. 

Skill Development Equipment Co.. 1340 N. Jefferson. Anaheim. CA 92807 — Unusual 

mats, balls, blocks. ^ 

Learning Products. Inc.. 725 Fee Rd.. St. Louis. MO 63043 — Colorful manipulative 
shapes.^ 

J R HotcombCo. SOpOQulgtey Road. Cleveland. OH44113 — Alt kindsof equip- 
ment.^ 

Kimbo Educational Records. Box 246, Deal, l>U 

Snitz Manufacturing Co, » 104 S Church St.. East Troy. W\ 53120— Commercial yam 
balls, a few other supplies. 

New York Athletic Supply Co.. 301 East 149 St.. Bronx. NY 10451 
Wolverine Sports. 745 State Ci.. Ann Arbor. Ml 48104. 

When requesting catalogue, tell manufacturer what age children you work with Some 
have several catalogues. 

Developed for the SKaker Height Cilv Schod DtstrkL Shitket Heights. Ohio, by Marion Sanborn 
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Also Available from AAHPERD . . . 



CHILDREN LEARN PHYSICAL SKILLS 

Leam^ programs designed to provide patents, teach 
ers, and spepalsts witti techniques and suggest^oy for 
developing movement atJtlties m early chiidbood Two , 
separate vOiumes are available * one for \jse with 
infants^ rrorn&irth to 3 years, and the other For children, 
ages 3 5. years The activities, orgam^d Systemati 
c^atry^nned se^tons. a^e deeded toward open jearn 
«ng situations in whiCh children can gam self confidence 
mrouQh moyements By bsetott Oi^m. internatonaity 
recognized authority m the Md (translated from the 
original vOluipesm German) 1978 . 

FOUNDATTDNS AND PRACTICES IN PERCEPTUAL 
MOTDR LEARNING: A QUEST FDR UNDERSTANDING 

A mutticftsciplinafy examination of maior conccj^tuat'j 
^ewpotnts'af perceptual- motor behavior and teaching 
methods. Includes descriptions of action programs 
tests ^resource materials, and a ^rofessionaJ prepara 
survey 

MDVEMEKT ACTIVITIES FOR PUCES AND SPACES 

A new book lor the physical education speciaist. class 
room teacher and professional preparation department 
Offers methods and activtbes in physical education 
^hich can contr^utetoeach child s maxjmum develop- 
ment Designed to encourage development af motor 
skilEs, aeate situations in which children can make 
choices man atmosphere of freedom, and atlow children 
to participate m enjoyable movement experiences which 
help JO develop a desire lor continued participation m 
physical activities 1977* 

ANNOTATED 3IBuDGRAfHY DN MDVEMENT 
EDUCATION 

A coBection of sefected resources significantto a deeper 
understanding ol the many aspects and definitions of 
movement eAfcation Designed to serve a variety of 
protessional needs — tor atyeginningspectaist. experi^ 
enced practitioner uas&room teacher, or any student ol 
^uman movement ustings are organi2ed under majoi 
Classifications of Theory and Practice The latter issuP 
divide^ to cover baSic movement, dance-drama, gym 
nasties, and sport -J 977 



WHD CAN , , , 

Twenty senes of pictures with text, illustrating education 
tormovementintheprimar>grades Offers a selection ol 
bas^c activity forms ^ with vanations and progression 
Y whiCh arebasedon movements fundamental to more 
complicated patterns as evidenced m more refined spe- 
cific sports skills The activities presented embody ere- , 
at^ve approaches to the trachtionai. meeting the needsof 
children to discover how to use their tKidies efficiently. 
The adiv^es covered requtreonty simpleequipmentthat ^ 
can be used m andoot atthegyinnasium. Designed tor 
use by the classroom teacher, advanced or t)eginning 
specraists, and in courses of prolessronal preparatron, 
6y bseiott Okem, mternationaily recogntzed authority in 
the field 1^7. , , 

GUIOEUNES FDR CHILDREN'S SPDRTS 

A new pubi(^ion designed to encourage the greatest 
amount of partiopation m sports under conditions that 
are safe and enjoyable for all children — boys and Qirts, , 
handicapped and ^le-bodied, n^ and poor, physically 
giUed and awkward. The guidelnes, developed m co- 
operation with suCh groups asthe American Academy ol 
Pediatrics and the American Me<bcai Assoctation. are 
appropriate for ail children s sports programs, whether 
organized t>y schools, national yOuth sports agencies, or 
by regional and loc^ sports organ^tions. 1979. 

CHILDREN'S OANCE 

A book designej) to show how dance can be used in the 
classroom in Svely, innovative ways. Appropnate for the 
classroom teacher as welt as the speaalst in dance and 
physical activities Covers such topics as dance as an 
, expression of feelngs, lolk and eitfintc contributions, 
dancing for boys, and composing dance. 

AHNOTATED BIBUDGRAPHY ON PERCEKUAL . 
MOTOR DE\^U)PMEKT 

. A bibliography wilh sections devoted to auditory per 
leption and movement, twdy image andjnoyement. and 
depth dt&tance perception arid movement A separate 
compilation of tests, programs, mater.al sources, as- 
sessment instrumertts, and films is included 
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1900 Association Drive 
Reston, VA. 22091 
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